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of starvation.   Mortality thus arose and increased the death-
rate in the drought-stricken districts.

A discussion arose as to the wage to be allowed to the people
labouring on the relief works. The Madras wage was found to
be higher than that which was allowed in the Bombay Presi-
dency. I urged that the Bombay scale should be adopted, the
Madras authorities however demurred on the ground that any
reduction of their wage would be detrimental to the health
and strength of the labouring poor, the Bombay experience not-
withstanding. As the Madras sanitary authorities held to their
view the chief sanitary officer of Bengal was consulted, who,
after examining many of the gangs on the works, decided in
favour 'of the Bombay scale. Accordingly that wage was for a
time adopted, but as- the season advanced the Madras Govern-
ment reverted to its original rate.

The Ceded Districts are called Balaghat or " above the moun-
tains/' in contradistinction to the rest of the Madras Presidency
or the southern peninsula, which is considered to be below
them. We travelled then from the Balaghat by rail, through
the mountains which are partly clothed with forests. Thereby
a grateful contrast was afforded to the bare and desolate country
in which we had been sojourning. Below the mountains are
Madras, Arcot, Pondicheri and other historic places.

At and near Madras, I found the condition of affairs as regards
the famine much less promising. In its vicinity there are
extensive territories called " Zemindaris," which are not under
British administration, but are ruled by chiefs of their own.
These territories, though having some considerable population,
are yet poor and their chiefs somewhat resourceless; when the
crops failed utterly no system of relief was introduced, and the
destitute poor, wandering about, found their way to the Madras
city. Again, near the base of the mountains just mentioned,
through which the railway passes, there are many sacred places
of wide celebrity, to which pilgrims and professional beggars
resort habitually in great numbers. These classes are always
among the first victims of distress, and they at this time crowded
the temple precincts more than ever. The priests, on the other
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